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ABSTRACT ' 

Los Angeles Harbor College administered surveys to 
.9^20 students -at the end of the spring 1976 semester and 803 students 
tegistering for the spring 1977 semester., in order to ascertain the' 
importance to the respondents of 57 learning objectives and 8 credit 
objectives^ and. to^ relate these to the need, use, and efficacy of 
college instructional and support services. Results of the survey 
showed a very high degree of agreement ^etween the two groups of, / 
students surveyed,. The most important Ijearning objectives of both 
groups of students were increased ef fectlveness> in accomplishment of 
goals, academic courses for advancement, development of 
self-confidence, self-discipli,ne , and effective time management. Most 
Important credit objectives of both groups of students included 
transfer credit, baccalaureate attainment, letter grades, and 
attainment of the associate degree. Distributions of the relative 
importance of objectives and ratings of the helpfulness of 
instructional and support services^ were crossrtabulated according to 
various characteristics of the respondents. Area of residence, age, 
sex, ethnicity, and educational attainment were found to be related 
to the ratings of college services. The rationale for the study, 
utilization of student input in developing the set ot student 
objectives for the survey instrument, survey methodology, and a 
demographic description of the samples are included in the report. 
The survey instrument is appended, (JDS) 
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' I • . ■ ABSTRACT ^ . 

. .. ■ . ■ t 

• : " ■'■ .' • ■ - ' ..." ■ ' 

Importance of 57 learning and eight crerfit objectives and the use and 
hel^fttlness of thirteen support se^rviceS to coiSmuhity college students are 
jJerceptiohs assessed thrpugh the Hai:t*q: College Student Objectives Survey. 

Administered* ic 803 registering and 920 e;nd of semester stiiients, results 

■• ■ 

found luittle to distinguish between samples, , ♦ ' * 

J- - ' ■■ ' . ' . 

Ranked according to importance to- largest number of students. Spring 1976 

f . * * ■ 

and 19^7, correlatidnS (Spearman's rho> were Learning Objectives ,954 and 

Credit Objectives .. 905. -Increased effectiveness in a-ccomplishment of goals, 

academic ^courses for advancement, 4evelopnent of self-confidence, ^elf-disci- 

pline, and effectives time q^anagement were|Jjighest ranked learning objectives. 

Transfer Credit, BAfBS, Letter' Grades , A.A. were highest credit objectives for 

both samples. Residence and jyersonal chatacterist^lcs were related to objec- 

tives and service use' to assess represenJtativeness of samples and efficacy of 

services in addressing needs of particularv!M\identS|>opulation^ Cross tabu-^ 

lated varlables.-will be iJsed as inf ormation'^se for program planning by 

instructional ^nd service personnel. 
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INTRODUCTION ^ ' ; / ^ 

' Postsecondary .Education ii^the late 70's is subject, to two ..maj Jr forces 
, whose Impact is causing -system wide pressures on management and faculty. The - 
first is a dwindling of resources both natural in thfe form of student enroll- 
ments anri fii^ancial in the form of local, fttat;e, and federal support for • 
operation and growth. The second, which is a function of the first, is 
accountability or demonstrated justification for the claim on resources in 
response to taxpayer resistance. Dr» LewiSj Mayhew, Prof essor School of 
Education, 'Stanford VJni^versity, in a recent address to the California 
Associatiop cf Institutional Research pointed out that a shift is occurring ' 
at the Federal and S*tate levels tQ £und education through the learner rather 
than through the institution via categorical progratr.s. All augments, subject 
to the economic yecd tc survive and the egalitarian principles of social and • 
legal pressures of the past several years are reaching out to the potentia:! 
or "non-traditional" student/ The trend is toward' the consuir.ers market. 
Definitions of segmental role and functions^ haye became blurred and educational 
offerings and services often oVe'i^ap. In the effort to serve new populations, 
increase relevance and utilize external funding, innovation has occurred in, 
both instruction and^^services , Concurrent with the outreach has come growing 
control from ^11 political levels in the form^f *exten8ive documentation, 
reporting and justification for the expenditure of human and material resources. 
Management of growth, accordirfg to. Dr. Mayhevf^ is relatively easy coppared to 
•management of decline, which' involves the frictions generated by reallocation 
and teimination of operational personnel' and funding. Administrative practices 
and techniques developed in an era of expans/on often do not s^rve th^ needs 
of limitation of growth. 1 



The. community college with its open admissions, free access policies, 

geographical contiguity fo its potential student bddy, variability in criteria 

for granting of credit and non-punitiye grading practices was designed to be 

the most flexible of segments^ in its capability to respond to the educational 

\^ \ 
needs of the various populations comprising its "community." It waa to be 

the bridge between secondary and colle^g^ level education^ • partaking of both 

in service to the egalitarian principles ^ 

of early twentieth-century, social theorisjta.^ Arthur 
Bentley, John Dewey, and m"any others - who ^dvpcated 
permanent institutional settings that could deal with 
unemdiTig range of proximate solutions. It fulfills 
ideally the turii-of-the-century concept of how an 

industrial society should be organized. That it is i 
today criticized for its universality only conf i^itos its 
success. (Cohen, Brawer, Lombardi, 1971, j). 12)/ 

Proponents and critics have argued the proposition in literature^ work- 
shops and conferences as to whether the community college is fulfilling the 
role of deirocratizer of education cr if in trying to provide "something for 
everyone" and ^e "all things to all people", it is fai^in^ those who most need 
its services. (Rouche and Kirk, 1973, p. 3) 

The determination and definition of identity categorized by Medsker in 
1960 as the. historicad and current ' "overriding problem of the. field" And 
described as the "core concern for (Community> coTljege professionals" in. A 
Constant Variable *(Cohen , et al, 1971) is now subjected to a time line by the 
imposition of accountability. y 

Legislatures and Boards of Education in search of taxpayer support will 
define the measures of accomplishment for this segment if they are not- provided 
by the professionals. Postsecondary Alternatives : To Meet the Educational 
Needs of California's Adults , the final report from an independent study . 
committee to the legislature on criteria fcr improvement in. meeting the, current 
and projectc4 educational needs of adults, lists seventeen major reconmierdations 
for development. ^ , , 



Four broad areas for postsecondary redirection of effort and resources 
Identified ate) important " to the purpose of this study: 

" (1) providing learning opportunities for adults of all a^es, . 

(2) enabling them to study in more convenient off-campus locations, • ^ 

(3) facilitating part-time study, and 

(4) serving different clientele with special learning needs andi problems. 
Los Angeles Harbor College has directed efforts aisd resource^ tow^r^ * 

these interests but the extent of educational need which exists ^nd the ^ 

measure of its satisfaction are not ki>own. ^ 

Information to ^expand understanding of these two basic questions is 

required Co improve ^and evaluate the c|tiality and effectiveness of programs in 
' meetina^^he leairning objectives of the total student body. It is witKin this 

context t)mt the College is pursuing the def initioTfi and Assessment of its 
. accomplishments as measures for achievement of Master PfSn obj ectiveS And for 

justifications of resources in zero-based budgeting. 

RATIONAL E ^ " . 

■ ' — ■ . 



The foundation model developed through cooperative efforts of Federal, 
State, and private educational institutions and reported in the. paper '^ Towards 
Educational Responsiveness ' to Society's Needaf : A Tentative Utility Model *' 
(Kaufman, Qprrigan, and Johnson, i969) provides a conceptual framework from 

which to initviate the assessment. The three critlcsl referents which must be 

J* 

considered *in constant interaction are: 

1) . . the nature of the society to be served (and in 

which the leather ihust live) , 

2) . . . I^he naturae of-^/the learner to be taught, 

3) *^ . . the nature of the knowledge to be taught (ibid, 

p. 152). f 
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Because flexibility and adaptation to acconnnCciate changing reeds are 
required to maintain accountability, each . of 'the three- exponents of the model 

will be defined^ according to the set of characteristics which are rc^levant tt) 

■ ' - ; ■ * 

the role and function of the -college as stated in the Master Plan. Each of ^ 

.the characteristics will be described as a. va».riable with measures that are 

ccmpatible among the 'components. to provide the capability to continuously re-' 

assess the relationships as the society and the st^udent body change the^ir 

educational obiectives, ^ ' " • 'ju * 

1) Society to be Served ' : . ^ 

Initially, the Society to be served will be defined as that population 

residing within the geographical limits of the primary service area. This 

area is composed- of several communities (cities, parts of cities, and groups 

of cities) closely approximated' by Zip Codes, which are^haract^rized by quite 

dist inc tive sqc io-ecqngmic .indicators , Much inf praat j on is . a^^^ 

each, but the only source^Df compatible data is the 1970 census. Therefor^, a 

comparativ^ chart of so^o-economic indicatorlB by Zip Code was built from 

census tract data to provide the broad community context v^ith quantified 

descriptors which roughly approximate reality as a basis for describing, the 

society to be ser\'ed. 

■ / 



The primary service area is divided into the communities of: Carson, Zip 

Cpdes J^tmS and 907A6; Cardena, 902Afrthfough 90249; Harbor City, 96710; Lomita, 

90^171 Palos Verdes Peninsula, which includes the cities of Palos Verde^s^states , 

Rancho\a]ys Verdes, Rolling Hills and Rolling Hill s Estates , 9027A; S^nPeflro, Fast, 

90731; San Pedro, West, 90732; Torrance, ^he part of the city in t|he service 

area and the narrow Los Angeles Strip, 90501 and 90502; and Wilmington, 90744. 

M^ny students, who reside outside of these communi ties, do attend the college, 
. . ( _ ^ 

^ \ ^ 

but thjft'ir residence would fall #ithin the ppime service area of another 

institution.' * 



Population indicators include: Total (number of residents); Sex; Age: 

povettyy Employment , J percent of population employed and of those employed the 
breakdowns into vccs*cional career clusters; Education, average num.ber of grades 
completed adults and percent of adults with less than eighth grade; percent 
of total population enrolled in Harbor Col-iege; and -thefuiniber erf- enrollees and 
their percent of the total college enrollment (Appepd^x A). 

The last semester for which Zip Code Enrollment data w^Ts availa^le was 
Spring, 1975, but it is anticipated that the information will be repoxted for 
Spring, 1977, to provide a current measure of service to the various -communities. 

Qualitative descriptions liave been <ieveloped for' each community as an aid 
to undervS tandirg for personnel to strengthen co llege-commyni-ty cooperative 
action, ^hey include more current population descriptors, because growt]i_ 




shif ts in ethnic composition have been consid^xab^e-ltT'sorae areas . 

. Some . communi ty surveys of need have bc^en under'taken and some structured 
analyses arc planned. Their findings will provide some of the, criteria by 
which to assess the effectiveness of the ins tructioral and counseling^ services 

The society to be served includes, employers and public and privat'e 
institutions, as. well as individuals dnd geographic communities. The 

12 



organizational needs are routinely redef ih^d for the c©llege through occupa- 
tional 6nd program advisory councils, and several other sources of information 
related to job market prolectiqnsl 

• * 2) Learner to be Taught • ^ ♦ * ^ 

Eligibility for admission requires that a student be a high ficTiool 
graduate, or have successfully completed the High, School Proficiency Test or 
be 18 years of age or older and be able to profit by instruction. These 
criteria tlefine a most comprehensive and heterogenj^ous potential student 
popula tion . 

Personal characteristics of the. student body of Harbor College vary more 

broadly every year. Age has a range of more* than fifty years <16to 704), the 

ethnic ratios show a continuous change toward increasir.R enrollmentB of Asian, ^ 

Black, nilj^ino, Hispanic, and Samoan students. Women, particularly. In the . 

over 30 age f^roups are pa r t i r i pa 1 1 n^', in numerous special offering's and 

increasing in errollment. K(*tuining women, older adults, ^persons whose natural. 

languap.e is other than English^ and the handicapped have joined the pererninl 

favorite "disadvantaged" as major categories of non-tradlt lonal learners for 

v/hich special funding oncouragcs special programs. Program directors and 

counselorr, wr rkjng with these students report thtotjgh . vari oijf channels or their 
' \ . • ■ 

special interestR and needs. However, It is not known whether the students who 

take advantage of j)r()^.;rams funded in their ratf^oriral names actunlly represent 

the perspectives qf^ the majority of students within that catf»gory. 

Traditional .sttulents |H-i?e generaljy /icrepted as the teenaged, high F.(*hcH)l 

graduate, <»rirol J ed full time 'in' a well defined m/i j.or direclcul toward a t(»rmin/i] 

vocational or college trai;sfer degree. Ctirrent so-called I r/idj t i on/i 1 sludentf;^ 

probal ly share f)nly two ch/i rac t or i h t i cb in common: ag,e, and full-time enrollment 
fa 

Their edueatlon/i 1 pref)a redness and skill devt* 1 opment covers th<» iuM r/uige froriu 
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leas '^tian eighth grade to university level. Some will complete- programs in - 
/ • ■ • three feein^6*ters while, others require thre^. years or more of fvll-time worX 
*~ for compl^ion. Representation by ethnicity and choice of major and degree 

objectives also aover the total range on each variable. The potential varia- 
• • tlon in student?' characteristics, Interests and abilities is virtually -unJircited. 
It is this breadth c£ possibilities in concert witl). limited resources which 
requires that priorities be determined with reference to collective progress 
of students grouped by characteristics in accomplistunent of learning objectives. 

It t]|^us becomes important to have some measure of the relationships be- 
tween learninp obj cr tives and personal characteristics of students. The char- 
acteristics selected for this study, because of their Im^port in relation to 
' educational planpin^ and program operation, are age, sex, veteran and marital . 
status, ethnicity, educatlt)iuil level, Incom^, hours of vorlc/we^k, Tnimber of 

units enrolled, number off units compUaed, re^isons for dropping coMrscs , and. 
'''^ «. ■.. 

geographi r.'j 1 liocatlon ot r (.v; Lderice. ^ 
' . *• .jj 

Lrglsl.ition such as the Clvl ] Rights Act required equal. access to pro- 
grams; Titl<' IX h.is rnovi'd further to recpiHre documentation f^f use ol services 
■ • ' as part of n(m~di sr r inil ria.t 1 f)n . ^Assessment of vise and the quality of erlura- 

tloTial f^ervices ar. i)cr( eLved by students In reflation to personal chai at: teris- 
tlOH provlrle.s Information to fivr\;\r^ provldors to guard against' adverse, 
effect,- 

The projected (rftrrM;i for ;ii'cninit ah I 1 I ty require th;it tb.r model ronijx*- 
nent labeUd "kncvl ed^^.c tc j.e taught" be del 1 nccl In terms ^of 1 1 fi multiple 
relat loriHhii^s to t hr .'i(j(Irty (o be ficrvcd and t h<' c.tirrent and potrnMal student 
b(uly. The v.ilidlty (^1 ( iit rrrit mcnSiir cs wlildi ar<* ui;<'d to account i'ai r.etvloe 
provided such as WccHy Student (/:(nit«n:t Houn; (V/SCH) , nimib<»r of AA degrees 
grunted, /ind number of transfers to fotjr ye;ir Instftullons Is fcroadly questioned. 

er|c 11 
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Measures of student accomplishment such as GPA, course .completion rate per 
semester and earned degrees are similarly challenged. All of these are* 
mea'sures appropriate for traditional students which were developed for more ^ 
rigli^ly structured programming^ The CREC study, ^' Through the Open Door : A 
Study of Patterns of Enrollnient and Performance in California Communit y > 
Colleges" (Knoell, 1975) , documents the fact long retognized in literature ^nd 
on campuses that growing nun^bers of students' are no longer acceptinjj educa-- " 
tlonal services, prepackaged, in a blod'k, predetermined to. -meet two-year degree 
objectives. Non-punitive grading practices have enabled students to control 
their own learning experiences. Today's student may attend a class until a 
weeK before, finals, gain the information or skill desired cftid then elect to 
withdraw if the student does not choose to have the instructor's evaluation of 
progress recorded. The growth based era, which encouraged expansion and 
innovation with minimal attention to rigorous evaluation, yielded <1 broad set 
of programs nnd course which are pragmatic responses to an indicated or per- 
ceived need. The need was generally defined according to the characteristics 
of the "non-tra<iitlonal" student or segment of society. 

The accepted concept of mainstreaniing led to the assumption that progress 
of the "non- traditional" students could be assessed adequately by the same ' 
^ measures aR those used to monitor traditional exptrirncc. However, students 
demonstrate their own pragnatlsm and support through participation in those 
services' which assist them to meet personal learning objectives. Knowledge to 
he learned Is thus becoming the crlLiri^l concept by which programs are defined. 
Terms such aR competency based, pfoflclency levels, criterion referenced all 
refer to outcome rr.Eiu.ures of student learning. These operational components 
of the learner ('onte-red concept are. becominK Increasingly popular as subjects 
for in-servJce faculty training. 



accountabll'lty continues to mov^ toward outcome measures as justifica- 
tion for. resources, there is need to develop measures which actually assess 
the learning of all categories of s^tjidents. Development of such measujres 
requires knowledge of the persbn2l learning objectives of students. 

Why are they attending the college? Why do they enroll in particular 
courses? Why do. they withdraw? Who uses services? How helpful are the 
, services? Are ceptain-obj ectives common to^s'tudents with, similar personal 

characteristics or who live in particular geographical areas? Do students 
with certain learning objectives use the services which will assist them to 
achieve those objectives? - . 

Answers to questions like these will provide the kind of inforniation 
required to define outcomes whioh will satisfy the objifectives of the new 
groups of students as well«.<^8 those with traditional needs and interests. The 

4 

Student Objectives Survey was conducted to gain some of these answers. . ^ 

Study Problem , ^ 

The intent of the survey is to relate the learning objectives of students, 
whose personal characteristics are defined, to the need, use, and efficacy of 

r 

college instructional and support services. 

Disciplines, divisions, departments, o^ffices ar^ all functional categories 
which facilitate institutional operations and professional identification. 
Stjudent motivation for learning, which arises ^from personal needs and interests 
ignores, these baundaries and lends itself to categorization based on economic, 
personal, fam'ilial and s,ocial growth. It is this translation between student 
objectives based on individual self-interest and program objectives based on 
operational continuity which will permit for t^e articulation of outcome 
^measures, which more accurately assess the comprehensive college contribution 
to student growth. Are^s within which student learning objectives are defined 
are: Employment, Basic Skills, Persdnal InWerests and Creativity; Self-Avfareness, 
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Social Interaction, and neneral Life Enhancing Skills. Fa;:h area relates to 
one or more instructional program^ provided or contemplated by thecolJege. 

It is the common assumption that students want a measure of their accom- 
^plishment determined by the institution and recorded on their transcripts". 
However, it is not known if the importance of-grades, 'credit imd degree^ objec- 
tives bears any relationship' to personal characteristics or learning, objectives . 
if gaining satisfactory employment is'n ma^or objective for college enrollment, 
' an<i, grades oV degrees aire of minimal in,portance, and the student- finds full . 
employment through college auspices before the regular end of 3 semester, it ^ 
must be counted as successful progress, oot failure. Satisfactory employment is 
a more realistic outcome measure than is grade fdr course completion. If a person 
feels a strong need to ^communicate with others through classroom activities or 
creative expression, i.e., music, art, wri ting , dance, and participates in a 
dfcurse up to the*end, but does not choose to be J^aded, the student and the 
college have bath accomplished their objectives and .require a valid measure of 
student growth. ♦ 

The study of student objectives was (indertaken in Spring, 1976 to provide 
information to sihed light on some of these questions and to examine reiation- 

) 

ships among: 

student learning objectives; 

the importance of grades and <legrec objectives; 
use of various services and their helpfulness; and 
personal characteristics. 

Questionna ire^ 

Experience with cjucst ionnaircs commonly used to survey college students 
has shown that the ^Jiic^st ions address mnny areas nnd is Hues which 0 re rot ]UM;tinent 
to the community college student and (ai) to addresfj the. concernH rm]K)rtar.t 
. to Harbor College. ' ^ 
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Therefore, a quastlonnalrevas developed with i-tcw^s specif ic to th(. college 
serjjjl^cs and student body. Students, whoee personal characteristics laflectcd 
the broad spectrum of the student body alonp variables such as age, Income, 
•xlucational background, ethnicity, hours of enrollment, and geographical, . 
residence were brought together in small group sessions to gaic the breadth of 
perspective required to develop , a comprehensive set of f.tudeint objectives. 
They identified and discussed thetr reasons for attending* the aollege^ the 
kinds of services wliich they felt would assist them to live more pos^ively , 
the- kinds of services which they needed to progress- ed-^cationally and tit^r 
asflcssntent of current services. An immediate item cf Interest grev from a \ 
patterti which seeiT.€:d to recur in every meeiinjr. Wier an individual or group 
would identify a service or course, which shou^ be- iuB-tritvted respcne-e to 
great need, anothtM- student would exf/l'ai-n! tiiat it was already available and 
widely publicized. This Is one O/f the questions to be addressed by the survey. 
\7hich students take advaTjtage of the services which will essist theJV\ to meet 
their self-defined objectives? 

All of the irformation^jiained from th^ sessions was pooled, analyzed for 
intent, and categorized into ma j or* a^e^is related to life functions sucK as 
emprbyment, basic learning skills , family and personal relationships and 
creativity. Items were then writ ten to cover the content plus few additioniil 
items which had drawn liigh response from previous surveys, but had not been 
mentioTied in tlio meetings. Sec ti ons were a Iso i ncl uded relat in^. to the importance 
of various kJnds c»f credit and degrees', the use and value of various kinds of 
credit t'.nd the kinds of Lu.rvl ce5; which would he beneficial. TliC f Lt^a 1 pagft-^ 
was a^'listlng of jierson;il characteristics to pr(wide for crOHS tabbi ng to relate 
all of the^ a f oremert ioned i r forma t ion to particular st uden t popul aM ms . 
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The ilifonnation to be gaircd from the^ survey is the student assessment of the 
value of the various obj ectives , services and rewards in rela-t ion to their chara^ - 
teridtics. THe response format usetj ta obtain individual student perceptions 
concerning leprnii^ objectives an4''recorded credit was a four point Likert scale 
labeled High Importance, Mediuir Importance, Low Importance, and No Interest. 

The explanatory statement at the top of the instrument was phrased in a mawner 
designed tc enlis t the student ' s cooperation in reporting personal feelings rather 
than a generalized estiipaticn of group motivation . Items were stafijI-iTi tfie first 
persHDn jnd the introductj^on moved from third person explaining college purpose to 

second per-son stressing ''you" to communicate the*lmpor tance of^individual opinion. : 

' ' ... » 

The statement was: j 

The major goal of Harbor College is to continue to 

iTi:prove its services in the effort to offer the highest 

quality of education to its students. , * ' 

Please, help us Uo serve, you better by letting us know 
you betiej . Tell us : ' 

(1) \/hy YO(I are here? and (2) How YOU feel about your 
college? ^ ' 

Tell us the importance, of the f ol 1 owii>g ob j ecL ivce Jn 
leading to your eT\rollnient and attendance at this college. 

The importance of recorded credit wa$ ascertained according to th«' sames-calc. 

i 

Determination {^f students' use and perceptions of value of Educa tional C«rv ices' 
required di f ferent terml nology . ' Tn thl s ai en two questions are linpox tant . Are 
there Any distinguishlnp, characteristics between the studentfi who use particular 
services and those who do not? To what extent were thcJr needs Rat Isf lod for students 
who us-ed the services? Answ^^rs to the two ques t Ions were sou^^.ht through one^ 
respbhseby .iskl ng "P 1 ease indicate the dcj'rce to which tlie services lifited below 
have helped''y(Mi t (j pr of^rr toWc.Trl your Y,ui\\v. . I^'spo'rse labels wexe: HelpfuJ: Very, 
Somewhat, Not /it all, ai^d H/ivon*t bVuul. fiuggested Servic(\s was structurcnl in 
8an)e format with the question nrldrd^ "Woul d you use thejri?" % 
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Ten vo]unteei faculty tBi?»4>ers, three classif icd staf f / and f i ve ^.tudents 
critic^ued the survey instrument and changes were made, accordingty. The 
questionnaire was then field tested on peer counselors and other selected 
students. There was general agreement that there were too many items, buC no 
' ' agreement as t(^ whi< h ittiins to delete. Most persons had something to a^d- 
The decision was made, to administer the survey a few times and then delete 
itens v;Kich did not provide useful iTif ormation^ I 
\ Conduct of Survey " . 

Spring, 19 7_6^ . ji^I!l£g.^£J- ' , . " ^ 

The survey instrument was 'completed just prtor to finals. No 'gathering 
of large groups of students representative of the total student body was 
anticipated. As Harbor' is a totally commuter college, 'iTiany students on^y come y 
on canpus to attend cltiL^scs. The only generalized access to students was 
through the tlassrocn:. Let trrs Were aent to all faculty, r ecof'nlzinf, the 
potential tin;e corflict her.iuse of finals, and requesting the se Inst rue t or s Who 
chouc t* have their classes, i^artlcipate to return a tear sheet with name and time 
of class and number of students. All. returns were charN.'dartda check was made 
to determine if all categories o*f classes wer e. repr es ented In rough proportion 
tc overall enrollmert. CateRorJcs checked were vocat ional- academl c , entry 
through advanced levels of Engli.'fVi and Mathematics, Day and Evening, Science - 
and Humanities, on- and of f-cairpus . Tn those Instances whe^re representation^ 
was not adequSle, In-s^rurtors wei^^t^ontac ted to solicit their assistance. 
Cooperation of faculty war; excep t'l ona 1 , cons i der Ing end of semester pre^surts. 
\ Students completed the (|u.-stlnnn,. i res eUher hei^^.e /.r after cr^pleting their 
finals at the inst ruct or discroMoi,, alth(?^>r,)i 11 was suggested t( all that 
BtudentB would feel less pr .>tui.ur ed If they answered the questionnaire volun- 
tarlly after completing the! r finals. .The summary of personal characterl stlrf 
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I • ' . ^ ' \ 1 t 

of respondents (page 23) Indicates that an acceptable representative saiLple 
was obtained. 

■■ ■ .... ^ ,- 

SpfiuR, 1977 > BeRinning .of Semester ; n , 

One important category of students w^s missed In the 1976 survey, those 
who had dropped' out. This is the g'joup^, of course, which was not served to 
their satisfaction.- In 1977,, the attempt was raade-to gain responses from 
th^ese students, by conducting the survey at registration*, .This semester, the^ 
registration prjocess was accomplished through corepletion of an OpSccin sheet - 
which was submittetj via rea^der to & computer, which returned a program prlnt^ . 
out of classes in^Which the student was enrolled. .A line-up at the terminal 
wae the only waiting period in the process. Student' workers passed out the 
questionnaires -to students in the line and requested that theV cdmplete and 
return them before leaving the building. The success rate of returns was 
about 50X- 

Outreach and. Saturday cTasses rc^|,iBtc3^students on site at the first 
class maeting. Instructors of a reprefjenta tive set of courses were requested 
to administer the survey to their* classes . Completion rate for this method 
was above 90/l!. * A frequency distribution of respondee characteristics indicated 
very low ..rep reason t cation of full-time (12 or more ur^ts), ethnic minorities, 
less than twelfth ^».rade education and low-income cnrollees. This distribution 
< was attributed to two factors. One, outreach offerings are particularly 
successful and thus are in abundance oti the Palos Verdes Pen^insula where the 
typical student profile tends to be part-time (3 to 6 unl-ts), co] lepc graduate, 
, upper income, white. Two, students with looser dr*volx>ped academic f^kills 
probably could- not complete the qiiesti onna.i re as o/isMy standing In the line 
and therefore, did not turn tliw in . To fill Jn these categories ,, '^he jiuryey 
was adninlEtered to "College Rea^ilncss" dances. This is a block ]>rogram of 
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basic skill development vhere fiil^ time less* than twelfth grade students are 
enrolled. 'Ethnic History classes were surveyed to gain representatioiii,#of 

V 

Black and Hi spanic s tudents . * Questionnaires obtainec by each , of the different 
processes were identified by blocked case numbers 'and coded to provide for 
separate analyses of results. ^ " ^ . > 



INFOK- 
MATION 



OufLINE FOR 'analysis 



General 



Oonnnunity Residence 
Student Cbnrnct eristics 
Learning; Objectives 
Credit nr.d De):;reo Objectives 



COWt^UTER SPSS Frequencies; 
FROCESS • 

All variables 



COLLEGE 
USE 



Format 



"1 



Statistics : Mean 



Distribution: 



Survey Report 



Administrators , Department Chair- 
s- 
persons, Proj^ram and Service^ ' 

Coordinators, Faculty Association, 

and Senate President. 



PURPOSE Underst.;)iuii ng of rbarac t or 1 s 1 1 ( s and motivation of current ) 

s tudcnt body . 
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CATEGORICAL RELATIONSHIPS 



INFOR- 
MATION 



r 



Services t use and value of 

Instmictional 

Reading Lab 
Cqoperative Education 
Advisement 

Support 

Placement Office 
Fi,nancial "Aid ^ 

Counseling. / 

Academic 
Car^^ Guidance 
Personal 

Oecgra'phical Residence 



TO Personal Characteristics 

Geographical Resi-dence 
Objectives:- ^importance of 

, Employment ; 

"Basic Skills . ' 
S e 1 f - Awar enes 
Recprded-f redit^ J 



All above plus: , 

Persopal Interests & Creativl'ty 
■ Social Interactlor 
Life in General • 

All above except Geogrsphical Res. 



COMPUTER 
ANALYSIS 



SPSS Crosstabs 



Statistics : 



COLLEGE I Eomiat 
USE / 
[I 



Survey Report 



Distribution 

Administrators , Dept . Chnirpers^r^fl 
Program and Service Coordinators 
Faculty Association & Senate President 



PURPOSE Understanding of student perceptions of valued bf service In relation 



to p^^sonal motivations, characteristics and geographical residence. 



EKLC 



PEj-ntouts by Service 



Personnel Responsible for service 



PURPOSE Analya^s of student mo tiivi' tiers, chcractrrlstlcs and assessments 

as a basis for development of outc6mo measures to strengthen service 
and reach the unserved, 

ft 
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Printouts by Community • Office of Outreach 

PURPOSE o Analysis of student itotivationB , characteristics and assessi^ents 
as a basis for strengthening in-commuriity educ'atipnal services 
i in accordance witli needs and interests of- local students.. . 
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DAJA PROCESSING: ' . • 

* Spring 1976 : Students reCot^ed* their answers, to questionnaire^^ on Op-Sc^n- 
. sheets (utility foni) . The intent was to test the advantages tfained by . 
elimination of the manual key punching against the loss in responses caused 
by the increased time and complexity of administration . If relatively 
successful, a shortened list of selected items ^jnay be printed in machine? - 
readable - form to conduct future surveys on a regular schedule tc gain i^^n 
liistorical perspective. Sheets were processed through the reader v;hich " • 

V. 

transferred the responses to two IBM cards per case. 
.:y . . . , ' • - 

Spring 1977 : The necessi^- /or students to respond to survey while stand- . 

ing in a' slovly moving I'i^tl^ma^^ it; impossibl c • tc use. separate answer sheets, 

80 responses were'' wri tten'^'on survey, instruments. Two student wiorkers-kcy 

punched responses on cards directly f rom- precoded questionnaires and cross 

checked the trry^sf erence for accuracy, y 

Considernb]c difficulty was encountered with both processes because of 
faulty equipment, so it is not possible to determine which procedure Is 
more efficient, 

Keypunched/Beards were, then processed through the l^CCD IBM 370 usini', the 
' 'StatiQ.tJ^l Package for the Social Sciences. Data on Spring 1977 cards 
were format ted^(ii ff erently , kept in separate card sets and prorrssed 
independently through adjusted programs. All of these dlfferenccH tend to 
reduce any ,systc?mic biaf;eA^'hlch might influence the results. 
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CHAPTER TWO: RESULTS 
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The distributions of the relative im^^rtance of objectives and of the char- 
acteristics of the respondents for the 1976 and 1977 samples jwere far nore similar 
than was ant^icipated . The use of .fundamentally different sampling procedure .was « 
exi)ected to select samples which would identify some distinct^if f erenccs bet</een 

.entering and completing student populations^, - The frequency distributions ;^owever ^ 
indicate that the collective ranking of objectives and, the characteristics of the 
twc graups provide descriptors wiJih few dis^tinguishJ ng values. Useable completed 

^questionnaires numbered 920 for the Spring 1976 end of semester sample and 803 for 



the Spring 1977 beginning of semester^ samf)le . More than ten percent of the 1977 
survey forms had to be discarded because they were less than half completed or% 
were invalidated by multiple marking of a large proportion of single response items 

ResulfS will be reported according to tbe model proposed. Geographical resi- 
dence of respondeuts will be compared with service area and college errollment 
proportions of the population. The purpose of this comparison is to assess the 
degree to which the samples represent the population distribution in the community 

served. Personal characteristics of respondents will be reported in relatiort to 

* -> 

the characteristics of the stlident^body to assess the degreoo to which the samples 
reflect the distributions of characteristics of students enrolled. N«xt.> the 
students' perceptions of the importance of the learning objectives?wil 1 be reported 
i^ rank order and comparisons made between the two samples. The importance of 
credits and degree obj ectlver/ wi] 1 he compared: between samples and among' like 
groupings of i;ccordB of accomplishment. 

s * 

Students' reports of uhc and helpfulness of fcuipport Hervlcen will Le related 

<* 

to residence and i)erHfjnal c.liaracteri nt Ich , and comparfsono amonf. rn^rvlccf; /icr.ording 
to recipient ratings will be made by an index termed**''Ratio of Help f u lTu\f;fl . 
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TABLE I 

* 

GEOGRAPHIC RESIDENCE 
COMPARISON - SAMPLES 
* POPULATION AND ENROLLMENT 



COMMUNITY . 


ZIP CODES ^ 


.POPULATION 
SERVICE * 
AREA^- % OF: 


. ENROLLMENT 
FALL 1976 
% OF: 


§!Smplb 

197fe 
% OF: 


SAMPLE 
1977 ' 
% OF: 




Carson 


• 90745-6 :' 


24% 


.17%^ 


■ 11% 


8% v.. 


Gardena 


90246 thru 
90249 


14% ^ 


7% 


4% 


■ ' * V J. 
4% 


Harbor City 


90710 


4% 


5%- 


4% 




Lomita 


90717 


5% 


5% 


3% 


3% 


Palos Verdes 
Peninsula 


90274 


13% ^ 


17% 


17% 


17% 


' San Pedro 
East 


90731 


12% 


14% 


12% 


10% 


San Pedro 
West 


90732 


10% 


8% 


7% 


6% 


To Trance - 


90501^-2 


8% 


5% 


» 4% . 


3% 


Wilmii^ton 


■ 90744 


10% 


9% 


5% 


8% 


Other 






13% 


10% 


15% 



Population information derived from Census Tract data of 1970 U.S. Census, 
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Geographic Residence: Society to be Served : • 
Table 1 compareo the proportional rela'tionshipB of thf number of residents In 
each community to the total priBiary setvice area population,, of student enrbllees 
from each community to total enrollment in^ Fall 1976 and numbers of respojidents 
who listed particular Zip Codes to total sample si^^es. 

Residences of r^jspondents ns reported by Zip Codes describe samples which 
approximate the enrollment pattern reported for the student body in moat 



coBBnunit ies. Table I proviclee the comparisons ns generated by the SPSS Frequencies 
tables, 
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1 The Crosstabs tables do not provide adequate information to make finer 

_ * f 

generalizationa because of the large number of cells and the missing data froti 

those who did not respond to all items. The importance of writing in Zip Codes 

was stressed in the administration of both surveys; however, 24% of 1976 and 

• 22% of 1977 respondents did not comply with the request. Although the N's in 
1 

T many cells are too" small to make population inferences, the Crosstabs 'tables 

will be used by various services as descriptive indicators of need for further 
study, ' ' 

Carson residents composed 24% cf the total population in the 197C census. 
Enrollment from thia area equalled 17% of the college student body. 
Eleven percent of the 1976 and 8% of 1977 respondents identified Carson 
as their residence. 

Gardena residents represent 14': 'of the total service area population and 
1-7% of the 1976 student body. Only 4% of the 1976 and 1977 samples listed 
a Gardena Zip Ctrde. • ^ . 

The chart shows that these are the two coininunities mos't underrepresented 
^ ^ in the student body as well as in the sample. Vest San P^dro and Torrance 
are slightly underrepresented. 

West San Pedro had 10% of the population, 8% of enrollment and 6^S and 7% 

• * ** 

of the beginning and completing samples. ^ 

• . - •* 

Torrance had 8% of the population, 5% of enrollment and 3% and 4% of 

' , beginning and end of semester samples. V 

Except for San Pedro, the areas listed are in close proximity to other 
..^ community colleges; and residents*, particularly part timers, may be 

attending campuses closer to their homes. Proxim.ity was the major Reason 

Er|c ^. 27 
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f or- choicte of college, checked by 53% of over 1000 Harbor Qo Liege students 
in a Los Angeles Community College District (LACCD) survey conducted in 
Fall 1976. 

Harbor City and Lomita are equitably represented in enrollment and by « 
the samples, with all measures falling between three and five percent. 
East Salt Pedro, with 12% of the population and 14% of enrollees is 
represented by 10% of registrants and 12% of completers. 

Pales Verdes Peninsula with 13% of the population has a; higher represen- 
tation in both an enrpllment of 17% and sample contributions of 17% each 
year. This area is described by the highest socio'-economic indicators 
in the service area (Appendix B) . Educational indicators show that the 
average number of years of schooling for adults is 16 years; four years 
above the area average of 12 years. Incidence of adults with less. than 
eight years of education is less than 0.5% and not reported. The 'Peninsula 
is the conmunity farthest remo>>ed in distance from the College within its 
prime service area. . 

Wilmington, the connr.unity within which the College is located, contributed 
10% to the total population, 9% to enrollment, 8% to the entering sample 
and 5% to the completing S£imple. Ijj is the only community to have lower 
representati^on among tl*e end of semester respondents than among those 
registejring. The category ,"Other"^ does have lower representation in 1976 
than in 1977, but it includes all Zip Codes near and far. Wilmington is 
described by the lowest socio-economic indicators in the service area. 
The average number of years of education for adults is 10.8 and 34.4% of 
residents ha.ve less than eight years of formal education. 
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Sample Characteristics: Learners to be Taught 

. Table II compares the summarized personal- characteristics checked by 

respondents to the two surveys. Percentages are relative frequencies of total 

samples. Sample slzefif- were 920 for 1976 and 803 for 1977. 

Age : The largest proportion of respondents ^n both samples was the 19 to 

24 year olds. One-half of the completing, students were In this, six year span 

as were '38% of those registering. The next largest groups wejre the 25 to 34 

year old enrollees (^6%)'' and completers (16%) and the under 19 end of semester 

students (19%) .> Students in the entering sample (1977) were older as a group 

than were those taking finals in 1976, Sixty-nine percent of the students who 

. * V 

were completing their courses for credit were under 25 as compared to 50% of 
registrants. Fourteen percent of completers and 21% of registrants are over 
35. The most current information (Spring 1975) relating age to ^ enrollment 
taken from registration data is more similar to the 1977 sample distributJ-on 
than to the 1976 ratios. Those figures ar^: under 25, 57%; 25 to 34, 257; 
35 to 50, 16%; and over 50, 5%. 

Sex : Females outnumbered males in both surveys, by 10% in 1976 and 6% in 
1977. Actual enrollment percentages are female 47% and male 53%, and service 
area proportions 51% female and 49% male. 

Veteran: Approximately one-fifth of respondents in both samples affirmed 
a veteran status.' VCIP records count veterans as 10% of college enrollment. 

Marital Status : Single^students made up the largest category of both 
samples; however, their pr^ortional representation was greater for completers 
than for enrollees. In 1976, .59% of respondents 'were single and 30^ married, ^ 
and in 1977, 47% were single and 37% married. Divorced' and widowed repr.esentation 
was similar in both years, comprising 8% of the end of semester and 10% of 
beginning samples. This is a far smaller proportion than is reported to exist 
for the general population. 

29 ' 
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TABLE II 

COMPARISON OF, SAMPLE 
CHARACTERISTICS 1976-1977 



. TOTAL N'S 


Samples 


1976=920; 1977 


=803 ENROLLMENT: 1976=10,908 1977=12,100 


AGE: 

1976 
1977 


*r 

Under 19 
173(19%) 
99(J2%) 


• 19-24 
464(50%) 
307(38%) 


25-3ir' 
151(16%) 
205(26%)' 


35-50 . Over 50 
110(12%) 22(2%) 
111 (14%) 53(6%) 


SEX: 

1976 
1977 


Fetaale " 

4Sri(53%) 

A02(5Q%) 


Male*" 
397(43%) 
352(44%) 


VETERAN: 


Yes ' No ■ 
202(22%) 676(74%)' 
• 159(20%) 408(51%) 


MARITAL 
STATUS: 
' 1976 

• 1977 


Married 

278(30%) 

300(37%) 


Single 
541(59%) 
380(47%) 


Divorce^J 
. 68(7%) 
63(8%)" 


Widowed 

13(1%) 

19(2%) 


ETHNICITY: 
197& 
1977 


Black 
155(17%) 
94(12%) 


Chicano 
111(12%) 
131(16%) - 


Asian 
119(13%) 
82(10%) 


Samoan White 

25(3%) 510(55%) ; ' 

11(1%) ' 422(53%), 



EDUCATIONAL 










r 


LEVEL: 


Under 8th 


9 to 11 


High School 


College Grad 


Other 


i " i976 


80(9%) 


30(3%) 


5i6(59%) 


145(16%) 


119(13%) 


1977 


35(4%) 


, 35(4%) 


462(58%) 


126(16%) 


107(13%) 


INCO^fE: 


Under $4000 S5000 to $7999 $8000 to 


$11999 $12 to. $16 $16+ 


197^ 


■541(59%) 


• 101(11%) 


96(10 


%) 86(91) 


96(10%) 


1977 


278(35%) 


116(14%) 


98,(12%) 101.(14%) 


. 137(17%) 


HOURS OF WORK PER 








Not 


WEEK: 


0 to 10 


11 to 20 ■ 


20 to 30 


40 Hrs. 


Employed 


1976 


256(28%) 


160(17%j 


180(20%) 


188(20%) 


]36(15%\ 


1977 


135(17%) 


120(15%) 


121(15%) 


259(32%) 


116(14%) 


MO^ OF UNITS 


E>rRCLLED 


BEGINNING OF 








SEMESTER: 


0-3 


4.- 8 


9-12 


13 - 18 


m 


1976' 


119(13%) 


134(1.5%) 


223(24%) 


373(41%) 


71(8%) 


1977. 


173(22%) 


159(20%) 


184(23%), 


187(23%X 


43(5%) 


MO. OF UNITS 


COMPLETED 


THIS 








SEMESTER: 


0 - 3 • 


^ ^ - 8 


9-12 


13 - 18 


19+ 


1976 


148(16%) 


151(16%) 


269(29%) 


273(30%) 


79(9%) 


1977 


195(24%) 


101.(13%) 


150(19%) 


126(16%) 


70(9%) 



REA.SONS 
COURSES: 
' 1976 



FOR 



DROPPII*^ 
Too Hard 
332,(4 2t) 
79(10;6) 



Home Work 

69(8%) 
S8(7X) 



Wrong Con tent 
120(14X) I 

80 (10%) 



B oring 
125(l^;t) 
126(16^) 



Time 
Conflict 
2 2^^ (.24)1) 
144(18%) 



30 



24^ 



Ethnicity : Ethnic representation in the samples appears to be generally 
representative of the distributions in the student body and in. the service 
area. However, the general population 1970 census data is seriaqsly outdated. 
The ethnic composition of Carson, Gardens, Harbor City, and Wilmington is 
known to be in the process, of substantive change in the direction of increased 
Asian, Black, Chicano, and Samoan residence, ° San Pedro and the Peninsula are 
experiencing similar but slower change. Estimates relating to current .ethnic 
ratios vary according to the purpose of the estimator, so it appears that valid 
inform^ation will not be available until the 1980 census. For this reason 1970 
information is used as a compatible base. . 

Blacks were represented by a larger proportion of completers, 17%^ than 
their proportions of Spring L976 enrollment, which was 13%, and area 1970 popu-^* 
lation, which was 14%. Their 12% contribution to the entering sample probably 

A 

underrtffftesents current residential ratios. 

Chicanos are represented irf the entering sample by the same proportion, 
16%, as their 1976 enrollment, 15%. They are slightly less represented among 
completers, 12%; and have the least representation 'of all ethnic ^categories ' 

r a 

in relation to their 19% share of the total population in 1970. Hispanic j/s 

the largest and most rapidly expanding minority classification in all of^ 

'a 

Los AngeTes County. - • 

Asians are also increasing their numbers in the Harbor area, but they 
comprise a much smaller proportion of the total population, 7%. They were 
^represented by 9% of' 1976 enrollment, 10% of entering sample and 13% of 
completing sample." . ■ ^ 

Samoans, a relatively recent California resident category to entif ied, 

are estimated to number over 60,000 in the Los Angel^ basin, It is now stated 
, that there are more Samoans in this area than are left in American Samoa. They 
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contributed IZ to the 1976 enrollment, 1% of the registering Btru.dent sample 
and 3% to the" completing student sample.* 

- -White is the inclusive classification to cover most ethnicities not cate- 
gorized as a specific minority ^Respojifi'es were limited to five values by 
mechanical constraints jof the 1976 survey instrument). Whites coroprised 60% 
of the population in 1970 census, 587 of 1976 enrollment, 537 of entering 
san^ple and 55* of 1 completing student sample. 

Educational lievel : : Sample distributions were particularly similar In 
regard to the educational background of respondents. Three-fifths ot both 

• ' ■ r 

groups were high scpool graduates and one-sixth of each were college graduates. 

"Oth^rJ* which was explained to respondents to mean apprenticeship training, 

professional license or^advance degrees, accounted for 137 of both samples. 

The one apparent difference is in the category of students who claimed a less 

than eighth grade background. Their representation was twice as great among 

the completers as it was for registrants. They. comprised 9/C of the 1976 

sample" and only 4% o^. the 1977 sample, which included the added responses 

from the deveiopme^ntal program. Almost 90% of both samples reported minimal 

educational background of high school completion. 

Incomre : Income distributions of both samples were decidedly skewed toward the 

very low levels. The completing students reported incomes in the low categories' Ir 

much greater propartlons than reported by registrants . Fifty-nine percent of 1976 

students reported Incomes of under $4,000 per year. This is the same percentage of 

students who reported a personal income of less than $4, 000 in the LACCfr survey of Fall 

19^76. Seventy percent of completing respondents claimed an income of less than $8,000 

per year and 19% an annual income of gr-eater than $12,000. Forty-nine percent of in- ' 

coming students reported an annual income of less than $^8,000 and 31% reported over 

$12,000 per year. _ 

32 . . - r> 



Hours of Work/Week : Students surveyed at the end of semester reported 
working less hours than did registrants. In the 1976 sample 43^ were wotking 
ten hours or' less per week or were unemployed and 25% were working 40 hours -or 
more. In 1977, 32% worked ten hours or lesg or not at all and 32% were in the 

m 

40 or more hours of work per week category. Forty percent of the Fall 1976 
LACCD survey students were in the zero to 10 hour/week category. 

Units Attempted and Completed : * Valid comparisons cannot be made between , 
beginning and completing students regarding relationship^ of units ^attempted 
to units completed, .because registering students probably interpreted the item 
"No. of units completed this semester*' to t^efer to the previous semester. It 
was not an appropriate question to be asked at that time. However, end of 
Semester students reported enrolling in the categories of higher numbers of 
units in greater proportions than did entering students. 

Comparison of 1976 responses to units attempted to units completed 
indicates an 11% drop in the 13 to 18 'unit category, from 41% to 30% and a ccjn- 
x:urrent increase in the lesser unit categories of 5% for 9,T,to 12 units, 1% for 
4 to 8 units, and 3% for 0[^to 3 units. It is interesting to note that eight 
more students reported completing 19+ units than reported enrolling in .19+. 
A' posstble explanation could b'e that they enrolled mid-semester in a short 
tern course. ' " " " ^ 

Reasons for Drop : The major reasbqsiS checked for dropping classes by the 
completing students were "Too Hard,*' 42%, and "Time Conflict,'' 24%. "Wrong 
Content" and "Boring" each were selected by 14% of the students and the smallest 
proportion of 8% listed "Time Conflict." 

The largest proportion of registering students, 18%, reported "Time 
Conflict" as the major reasons .for dropping. Their response may have been 
influenced by standing in lines trying to be ^enrolled in their selected course 
Schedules. "Boring"' was listed by 16%, followed by 1D% eac^ for "To'o Hard" 

and "WroiHg Content." "Homework" was checked by only 7Z of students. ,33 
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Objectives: KnovledRe to be Learned 

Table III Is a fisting of the fifty-seven objectives' tatiked In order of 
importance to the largest proportion of respondents In the 1976 survey- Ordinal 
values were assigned to the responses of Importance: High, 6; Medium, 1; Low, 
2; and No Interest, 3- A mean was determined for each Item, not as a measure 
of averagei Importance, but as an Indicator of collective Importance to rank 
order,. the Items. The table lists each objective as It appeared on the survey 
Instrument, the category within which the objective Is listed on the question-- 
nalre, anji Indicators of the objectives' relative Importance fpr both samples. 
^ The Indicators for each sample are: 

Rank - numbered *l,t:o 57 In descending orcjer of proportional Importanoe, 



Mean - collective statistic by which ranking was determined, 

, -J # 

HI + Med. -^port. * the percent of total respondents who checked high or 
medium -Importarfce on the Item. 
, No Interest - the percent af total respondents who checked no Interest on 

:^ \ the^ltem. V - x 

Spearman 's^rho (r^) calculated by ordinal rank Integers equals + .95A 
which Indicates a high degree of m^tch be/ween the two rankings as th^ positive 
range of' the statistic is from.O to 4-1 as a nveasure of no to^perfect match. 
^ Objectives ranked one to four for both samples were: 

1) To Increale my effectiveness in accqrapi4*nlng my goals. 

2) To take academic courses for advaitcement . 

3) To Improve my self-confidence. • , » 

* A) To develop ^elf -discipline and effective time managetnent. 

Included In the top third* (19 Items) of rapiCed objecTlves were: 
a) 8 of 10 objectives categorized as SELF-AWARENESS ..(most of the sta%c- 
ments used active verbs so the classification would -have been better 
termed SELF-DEVELOPMENT),. V ' 

ERIC 
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TABLE III: OBJECTIVES ORDERED BY IMPORTANCE 



r — ^ 




Sprinc 


, ' 76 End Semester 


Sprint '77 B 


egin Sen.esteT 


OBJECTIVES 


Cate- 
gory* 


Rank 


Wean 


HI-HIEC 

Import 

% 


No 
Inter- 
est 


Rank 


Wean 


HI-mED 
Import 
% 


No 
Inter- 
est 


To Increase my effectiveness in 
accomplishing my goals. 


D 


1 


.635 


82 


7 


•r 

1-% 


.546 


84 


7 


To take academic courses for 
advan/z^ment . 


A 


2 


.742 


• 79 


9 


2 


.905 


73 


14 


y 

To improve,,jiry self-conf|j(dence . 

To develop self-discipline "and 
effective* time management. 


D 


3 . 


.817 


76 




3 


.906 


11 


12 


. D 




.919 


73 


10 


A 


.936 


. ■ 71 


12 


To improve my ability. in English. 

y -» 

To cope effectively with life 
situations . 


B 


5 


.964 


72 


14 


17 


3-*^: 


' 61-- 


23 


D 


6 


.967 


72 


12 


9 


1.012 


66 


. 13 


To prepare for management/profes- 
sional position. 


A 


7 


.969 


70 


14 


8 


1.001 


67 


17 


0- 

To improve ray study skills. 


B 


8 


.99tf 


.7&. ' 


12 


15 


1.169 


63 


20 


To develop ease in dealing with 
people. 


E 


9 


.990 


71." 


12 


i! 

7 


-.981 


68 


12 


To deVelop analytical thinking. 


B 


10 


.991 


72 


11 


16 


1.181 


65 


18 


To increase my self-respect. 


D 


1.1 


1.018 


71- 


13 


5 


.947 


69 


12 


To hdfve fun in a variety of courses. 


C 


12 


1.018 


69 


11 


14 • 


1.135 


62' 


•14 


To improve my abil!^ty in reading. 

fo findayjb if there is a job I ' 
^i^ould '^really like. » 


B 




1 . 026 


69 


1*5 


21 


1.262 


59 


23 


A 


14 


1.049 


70 


16 


29 


1.333 


58 


25 


To examine my personal values. 


D 


15 - 


1.055 


68 


13 ' 


10 


1.076 


65 


15 


To appreciate and respect oKher 
people s values. 

To understand why I act as I do. 


L 


1 A 

i 0 


1.057 


"^\69 




11 


1.083 


61 


14 


D 


17 


^1.079 


66 


15 


18 


1.248 


58 


♦ 


To interact with others' with 
similar concerns. ^ 


. D 


18 


1.098 


68 


13 


6 


.971 


71 I' 


10 


To develop problem solving skills . 


B 


19 


1.118 


65 


14 


20 


1.259 


61 


20 
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TABLE III: OBJECTIVES ORDERED BY IMPORTANCE 



] 

^ OBJECTIVES 


Cate- 
gory 


Spring, '76 End Semester 


Spring, ' 77 BeRin Senestet 


Rank. 


Mean 


HI+MEB 
Import 
% 


No 
Intep 
est 


Rank 


Mean 


HI+MED 
Jmport 
% 


No 
Inter- 
est 


Tir- ■- 

To change and/or modify my 
life-style. 

To gain recbgi^ition as an e^e^^ert 
In m^ field. 

To interact with other people of 
similar ideas and backgrounds. 

To Interact" with other people of 
different ideas and backgrounds. 

To make friends with others of 
difN^rent backgrounds than my own. 

To improve my ability in math. 

To increase understanding of 
current events.^ 

To fin^ out how to get a job. 

To make friends on campus,^ 

To gain information for" improve- 
ment of health and nut\|ition. 

To learn and understand why 
others act as they do, 

> 

To improve my ability in speefch. 

To learn about other countries, 
languages, and culture. 

To expand appreciation of fine arts 

To discuss* ideas with other 
learners. 


F 


zu 


1 1 An 


Oh 


1 J 


1 J 


1 10 1 


a 1 


1 J 


A 


21 


1.163 


63 


18 


12 


1. 117 


63 


17 


E 


22 


1. 166 


60 


14 


25 


1,288 


57^ 


17 


E 


> 

23 


1.172 


66 


, 15 


22 


1.264 


'58 


16 


D 


2A 


1 . 185 


6A 


'^13 


19 


1 . 255 


57 


16 


B 


25 


1. 186 


62 


18 


26 


1.304 


5.7 


22 


C 


26 


1. 193 


r 

63 


13 ' 


28 


1.317 


61 


19 


A / 


27 . 


1.^95 


hh 


16 


23 ■ 


l.«279 


60 


23 






1.206 


^ 64 


16 


35 


1.397 


51 


18- 


F 


29 


1.231 


61 


' 1-9 


"36 ' 


1.437 


60 


25 




30 


1.257 


6/ ■ 


19 ■ 


24 


1.285 




55 - 


20 


^B 


31 


l.26f 


59 


20 


27, 


1.317 


^ 56 


24 


F 


32 


1.28A 


. 59 . 


1 

17 , 


31 


* 

1.353 


52 ■ 


* 19 . 


C 


33 


1:295 


■ 58 


19 


41 


L.617 ' 




'28 • 


C. 


34 


1.361 


54 


17 


32 


4.356 


56 


r8 


To learn to improve family 
relationships. 

To get along better with others 
at work. 

0 


E 


35 


1.365 


55 ' 




34 


1.383 


J 

51" ■ 


20 ■ 


. E 


36' 


1.366 


56 


19 


33 


1.359 

"1 


52 

•> 


19 
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TABLE III: OBJECTIVES ORDERED BY IMPORTANCE 



' OBJECTIVES 


Cate- 
gory 


Soricz, '76 Fn^ Semester 


Sprinp, '77 Begin Semester 


Rank 


Mean 


hi+#(h: 

Import 
% 


No 
Inter- 
est 


Rank 


Mean 


HI+MED 
Impor t 
Z 


No 

Inter- 
est 


To enjoy self-expression in 
creative activity. 


C 


37 : 


L.412 


52 . 


20 


40 


1.520 


48 


22 


To increase cultural awareness.. 


C 


^8 


L.429 


54 , 


21 


30 


1.351 


54 


-20 


To* take vocational courses for 
advancement. 


A 


39 


U429 




'27 


38 


1.462 


51 


27- 


•To learn about consumer rights. 

To. participate with others in 
workshops and projects. 

To gain in^formation to help me 
to build a good marriage. 

To learn about politics and 
gpvernment. 

To devel-op talents in applied 
arts.' 

To learn about parenting. 

To learn skills f'or leisure 
Activities. ^ , ' 

' To learn to establi-sh my own 
business. 

To learn practical repair skills. 

To develop phys-i(i:al skills in 
sports. • / 

To be a leader in group activities. 

Tc participate in student activities 

To learn practical household skill 

To improve natural language 
other than English. 

. 


F 




1 A '^7 




9n 
/u 




1 Aft A 






E 


41 


1.449 


53 


20 


37 


1.461 


51 


19 


F 


^2 


1.514 


50 


28, 


45 


1.728 


40 


33 


F.. 


43 


L . 529 


50 


24 


42 


1.659 


41 


25 


c 


44 


L.535 


47 


26 


47 


1.789 


37 


32 




45 


1.548 


48 • 


It 


44 


1.723 


37 


31 


F 


46 


1.576 


47 


21 


45 


• 1.741 


40 " 


33 


A 


LI 










t 

1 799 


i — : — 




F 


48 


1 TOT 

1.121 


41 


35 


49 


1 .819 


33 


32 ^ 


B 


49 


1.804 


37 


36 


52 


2.017 


30 


42 ' 


E 


50 


1.868 


- 35 


35 


'51 


1.972 


29 


37 


5 E 


51 


L.903 


33 


36 


56 


2.057 


26 


40 




5? 


1-911 


34 


41 




2.075 


25 


40 


B 


53 

1 


1.920 


33 

i 


40 


48 

1 


1.808 


38 

i — 


37 

1 
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TABLE HI: OBJECTIVES ORDERED BY IHPORTANCe 



^ OBJECTIVES 



Cate- 
gory* 



Sprlnft '76 End 3«me5 ter 



Rank 



Mean^ 



HI4f<EC 
Import 



No 
Inter 
e3t 



Spring, ' 77 6ef if \ SetntSt ^^ 



Rank 



Mean 



Import 
% 



No 
est 



To be a counse! 

To be a tutor or teaching aide. 

To part:tcipcite in team athletics. 

To discoverTtie values of ^ud^t 
government . 



E 
E 
E 



5A 
55 
56 

5l 



1.930 
1.935 
1.938 

1.943 



33 
32 
33 

32 



Al 
39 
Al 

38 



55 
53 
57 

50 



2.083 
2.028 
2. 120 

1.918 



25 
28 
2 A 

33 



A3 
Al 
A6 

35 



*A - Employment B 
D - Self-Awareness 



Basic Skills C - Personal Interests and Creativity 
E - Social Int«<ffction F - Life in General 
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b) 5 of 9 Basic Skills objectives (2 of the skills listed rela\e to 
special populations of persons interested in sports or those whose 
natural language is other than English), 

c) 3 of 7 Employment related objectives, 

d) 3 of 13 Social Interaction objectives, and 

e) 2 of 7 Personal Interest and Creativity objectives. 

The major difference not^d is between the ranking of the objectives within 
the category of Basic Skills. Greater proportions of the sample of completing 
students rated the improvement of abilities in English, study skills, analytical 
thinking, reading and problem solving skills as more important than did the 
enterirg students sampled. ^ 

**To tal)e vocational courses fpr advancement" was rated as of high or medium 
importance by 55% and 51X of respondents. This item may have been interpreted 
differently by students than it is by educators. Many courses- included in an 
occupational major are transferable and are categorized as academic by students. 

Participation in sports, athletics, student activities and student^govern- 
ment cluster within the last ten of the objectives. This cannot be interpreted 
as a lack of interest. One quarter to one-^third of the respondents checked 
these items as im-portant. One^third of the students responding to both sii^veys 
rated the improvement of a natural- language other than English as an objective 
which is important to their educational development. > . ^ 

All of the objectives, individually or clustered according to a particular 
curriculum or service, may be, cross tabulated with student characteristics to 
provide information to faculty on the relationships between motivation and 
potential , special interest cxoups. " . ^ 
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Credit Objectives ; Students rated the Importance to themselves of the. 
varlo^us measures of work completed according to the same scale as t^at used for 
learning objectives. Table IV lists all of these measures of accomplishment 
such as grades, course credits, and degrees In order of proportional Importance 
to numbers of students as a comparison among the measures. " .Objectives are 
ranked in order of means for the 1976 survey according to the same rationcle 
as that used for the ranking of learning objectives. Spearman's rho (rg), • 
calculated to compare the 'orderiftg of "credit objectives for completii^ and 
i:egistering students is .905 indicating a very .high degree of positive rank 
correlation. ' ^ / 



, * • TA.BLE 


IV 






CREDIT OBJECTIVES 


ORDERED BY IMPORTANCE 




r 


8 


.905 










1976 




1977 




Rank Mean 


Rank Mean 


Transferable Credit 


1 


. 552 


2 


.'8 31 


Bachelor's Degree 


2 


.624 


3 


, . 836 


Letter Grade ^ 


3 


.7 57\ 


1 


. 760 


Associate of Arts Degree 


4 


.8 50 


4 


"1 . 005 


Professional License 


5 


. 992 


5 


1 . 085 


Vocational Certificate 


6 


■ l'. 3'71 


7 


1. 539 


Credit/No Credit Grade 


7 


1 . A 0 2 


6 


1 . 506 


No n- transferable. Credit' 


8 


1.736 


. 8 


1.981 

1 



Transferable Credit and a Bachelor Degree (BA/BS) were the top ranked 
objectives for the entire survey for completing students. They were rated as of 
high or medium importance by 84% and 82% of respondents. Only 8Z and 9% of these 
students found them to be of no -interest. A cross tabulation has not been 
performed to determine' the credit objecti-ves of the 16% who reported themselves 
to be college graduates.; Registering students affirmed the importance of these 
objectives in second and third ranked positions by 72% and 70% as shown in 
iTable V. No interest was indicated by 14% and 15%' of these respondents. The 



highest ranked credit objective of enrolling students was a letter gradte (A, 
B, C, D, F, W) as checked by 74%. *^ . . 

These grades were important to 80% of. completing students and third in 
rank order. Next in order of Importance for both samples were an Associate of 
Arts degree, 74% for 1976 and 67% for 1977, and a Professional License, 69% 
for 1976 and 61% for 1977. Approxinmtely , one-half of each sample ^ave impor- 
tance to a Vocational Certificate and to being graded on the Credit/No Credit 
basis. A fourth of each sample stated no interest in these objectives. The 
smallest proportion of respondents in both samples gave importance to Non-Trans- 
ferable Credit, 39% of completers and 30% of registrants. 



TABLE V: CREDIT OBJECTIVES - 

COMPARISON OF IMPORTANCE 
1976 - 1977 



, • GRADES 
Letter A - D C/i^CR 


W CREDIT 
Transferable Non-Transferable 


IMPORTANCE: HI+MED NO INI' HI-fMED NO INT 

197 6 80% 8% 55% 25% 
1977 74% 8% 45% 24% 


HI+MED NO INT HI+MED NO INT 

84% 8% 39% 32% 
72% 14% 30% 4Q% 


CERTIFICATION 
Vocational Certificate Professional License 


DEGREE 
A. A. , B.A. or B.S. 


IMPORTANCE: HI+MED NO INT HI+MED NO INT 

1976 55% J|5% 69% 17% 

1977 46% 28% 61% 21% 


HI+MED NO INT HI+MED NO INT 

74% 12% 82% 9% 
67% 19% 70% 15% 



Table V indicates that a greater proportion of completers than registrants 
give importance to all categories of crci^it, particularly to Transferable 
credit and Bachelor De^,ree8. 
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Use and Value of Services : Counseling and Instructional support services 
are Integral components of the college program. The questions to be Investi- 
gated were the numbers and characteristics of students who use the services 
and the effectiveness of the services In helping students to accomplish their 
goals. Response options were *Helpf ulness : "Very," "Somewhat," "Not at All," 
and "Haven't Used." This report of responses separates services Into "instruc*- 
Clonal" and "Support" acCotdlng to their operational responsibility to Dflanslilps. 
Each report segment, together with the printouts of ^ross tabulated variables' 
pertinent to the particular service, will be provided to the appropriate Dean 

as needs analysis Information. All personnel may use tfie more detailed Infor- 

• ■ . • • - ]\ 

matlon contained In the Crosstab tables as the basis for development of pt'ogram 
and process objectives. 

Tables VI through IX compare all of the-services in respect to relationships 
of use between survey^samples and among categories of student characteristics. 
The column labeled "Use" is the- sum of the first three columns and indicates 
the percent of respondents whp reported having used the service. "Ratio of Help- 
fulness" is a measure calculated to indicate the ratio pf students, who fourtd a 
service to be somewhat or very helpful, to all of the students, who reported use. 
The purpose of this measure is to provide a common indicator for comparison ani 
for identification of areas of possible weakness for study and improvement or 
areas of strength for expansion. The "Haven't Used" category may be used as an , 
indicator of need for informing particular groups of students of the availability 
and Intent of services in. helping them to pursue their learning objectives. 

I 

i 
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TABLE VI 

USE- AND VALUE OF SERVICES - INSTRUCTIONAL 
COMPARISON 1976 - 77 







SOME- 


NOT 


liAVEN'T 




RATIO OF 


HELPFULNESS: 


VERY 


WHAT 


AT ALL 


USED 


USE* 


HELPFULNESS** 


















1976 


19% 


16% 


11% 


52% 


46% 


77% 


' 1977 


13% 


14% 


7% 


57% 


34% 


80% 


Math T flh 














1976 


16% 


15% 


12% 


55% 


43% 


72% 


. 1977 


12% 


12% 


6% 


60% 


30% 


79% 


Instructor 














Advisement 














1976 


23% 


18% 


15% 


42% 


56% 


73% 


1977 


13% 


14% 


8% 


55% 


35% 


77% 


Cooperative 














Education 














1976 


17% 


14% 


12% 


55% 


43% 


72% 


1977 

f 


10% 


11% 


8% 


60% 


29% , 


72% 


Women's Center 














1976 


12% 


9% 


13% " 


67% 


34% - 


62% 


1977 ' 


9% 


9% 


7% 


65% 


25% 


72% 



*U8e ■ X of respondents who checl^^ a measure of helpfulness 
**Ratio of Helpfulness - Very 4- Soaewhat 



»Very + Somewhat + Not at all 
Table VI compares the services which are responsible to the Office of 
Instruction. The indicators of use doAot provide much variation to distinguish 
among services. Most services were used by just under one^half of the 
completing respondents and approximately 70% rat^ them as helpful. The except 
tion is the Women's Center which is new to the campus and serves a special 
audience. Advisement by instructors was used by the largest proportion of 
students (56%) and was rated helpful by 73% of them. A smaller proportion of 
entering students (25% to 35%) reported use. This is to be expected as many 
were new to the campus, but a slightly larger percentage of registrant users 
found the services to be helpful thrffc' did the completing users. 
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TABLE VII ■ 

USE AND VALUE OF SERVICES - SUPPORT 
COMPARISON 1976 - 1977 







SOME- - 


NOT 


HAVEN'T 




RATIO OF , 


HELPFULNESS: 


VERY 


WHAT 


AT ALL 


USED 


USB" 


HELPFULNESS** 




Academic 




• 










Counseling 
^1976 


197. 


22% 


17% 


39% 


58% 


- 

70% 


1977 


12% 


21% 


9% 


47% « 


42% 


78% 


1 Career Guidance 














Counseling 
1976 


2 1% 


18% 


12% 


'48% 


51"% 


75% 


1977 


12% 


12% 


92 


56% 


33% 


74% 


Personal 














CounSG line 
1976 


23% 


17% 


13% 


44% 


53% 


75% 


1977 


13% 


15% 


7% 


54% 


35% 


80% 


1 Involvement 














Ppn t" PT" 
















l^y 


loy 


IV/ 


61% 


37% 




i 1977 


6% 


9% 


7% 


67% 


22% 


>^% 


Placfeaent 














Office 














1976 


16% 


18% 


14% 


50% 


48% 


71% 


1977 


12% 


17% 


9% 


52% 


38% 


76% 


Student Work 










/ 




Studv 














1976 


17% 


14% 


12% 


54% 


43% 


72% 


1977 


7% 


10% 


7% 


63% 


24% ♦ 


, "in 


Financial Mi 














1976 


20% 


11% 


12% 


55% 


43% 


72% 


1977 


13% 


9% 


7% 


60% 


29% 


76% j 

— 1 



*Use " % of respondents who checked a measure of helpfulness 

**Ratio of Helpfulness = Very + Somevhat Helpful 

Very + Somewhat + Not atr all 

Table VII compares the services which are responsible to the Office of 
Student Personnel Services, indicators of use and ratio of helpfulness fall 
within the same general ranges as described in Table VI. Entering students 
reported a lower proportional use with a greater measure of having been helped 
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than did completing students. Academic Counseling was used by the greatest 
number of students in both samples, 58% in 197^ and 42% in 1^77 with 71% of 
end of semester and 79% of registrants reporting helpfulness. These proportions 
are quite similar to those reported for Instructor Advisement. 

.Career Guidance and Personal Counseling services were used by one-half of 

c 

completers and one-third of registrants and approximately three-fourths of them 

^\ 

^found the us6 helpful. It must be noted that «£udents did not have the oppor- 
tuhity to specify whether the personal counseling was provided by instructors, 
program directors or counselors. The Involvement Center has a smaller propor- 
tional use' by students (37%) , but it is partially dedicated to community use 
which would not have beep reported in these surveys. Its indicator of help- 
fulness should be interpreted with recognition that it serves persons in crisis 
situations and many with long term maladaptive behavioral problema, 

A little less than half of the respondents reported use of the other 
support services and nearly three-fourths of them felt that they were helped. 



ire the "Radios o 



Tables VIII and IX compare the "Radios of Helpfulness" and "Haven't Used" 



responses to TOiected instructional and support services according to ^he 
various categories of selected student characteristics. These comparisons are 
examples of the kindyof relationships which might be studied to assess and 
strengtheYi services. Actual numbers of responses y/ithin cells must be consid- 
ered before using percentages to generalize to the college population represented; 
however , certain patterns of relationships, are apparent and indicate a focus 
for study. • . • * 

Age ; An obvious pattern. exists*/ in the relationship between age level and 
the students' rating of helpfulness of .services. Respondents over fifty, 



TABLE VIII 



USE AND VALUES OF' SERVICES .- INSTRUCTIONAL - 1976 
RELATEQ;;rO PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS ANm RESIDENCE 









f 

Instructor 


Cooperative 




Reading Lab 


Ad vis anient" 


Education 




Ratio 


Haven ' t 


' Ratio 


Haven t 


Ratio 


HaVen't 




of Help 


Used 


of Help 


Used 


of Help 


Used 


COMPOSITE 


77% 


52% 


73% , 


42% 


72% 


55% 


AGE: 














Under 19 


85 


52 


77 , 


46 ^ 


83 


51 


19 " 24 


70 


56 


69. 


43 


•. 67 


. .59 


2^ - 34 . 


72 


-53 


66 


42 - 


. 64 


. 53 


35 - 50 


83 


46 


90 


43 


84 


60 


Over 50 


, 91 


.50 


85 


41 


100 


46 


SEX: 




-. 










Female 


O 1 


JO 






76 


59 


Male 


72 r 


52 


70 


43 




55 


ETHNICITY : 








!■ 






Black 


ft/. 

Oh 


JO 




■ i 


O / 


40 


Chicano 


80 


45 


73 


41 


79 


52 


Asian 


/y 


40 


73 


3d 


^5 


50 / 


Samoan 


73 


•40 


53 . 


24 


80 


38 


White 


69 


63 




47 - 


62 


65 


EDUCATIO^NAL 










- 




LEVEL: 










• 




Under 8th 


84 


34 


78 


27 


87 


. 28 


9-11 


85 


' 31 


68 


21 


82 


24 


High School 


73 


59 


71 • 


49 'V. 


66 


63 


Coll. Grad. 


68 


51 


75 


38 


77 


53 


ZIP CODE: 














Carson 


76 


52 


69' 


40 


76 


52 


GarJena 


76 


32 


71 


49 


82 - 


49^ 


Harbor City 


50 


, 44 


62 r 


'48 


' 68 .. 


41. 


Lomita 


100 


74 


77 t 


52 


•50 ' 


85 


P.V^ Peninsula 


77 


69 


69 


54 


u 64 


^ 68„ 


Saft" Pedro, E. 


77. 


46 


80 


41 


70 


51 


San Pedro, W. 


67 


51 


74 


37 


71 


65 


Torrance 


56 


55 


63 


53 


85 


50 


'Wilmington 


85 

<i 


44 


79 


28 


79 


50 



r TABLE IX 

\ 

USE AND VALUES OF SERVICES - SUPPORT - 1976 
RELATED TO PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS AND RESIDENCE 





Academic 


Career G. 


Personal 


Placement 


Financial 




Counseling 


Counseling 


Counseling 


Office 


Aid -Office 


• 


Ratio 


Haven ' t 


Ratio 


Haven' t 


Ratio Haven't 


Ratio 


Haven ' t 


Ratio 


Haven ' t 




Help 








Help 


Used 


Pol n 

nexp 


useo 


- n§ip 


IT-, -.J 

used 


COMPOSITE 


70% 


" 39% 


75% 


48% 


75% 


44% 


71%^ 


, 50% 


72% 


55% 


AGE : 






















Under 19 


ft! 
0 1 


HD 




A7 

\ H / ^ 






OD 


LI 


77 


> 

3/ 


19 - 24 


03 


J V 


7 




/ u 




0 J 




AQ 
O7 


C7 


25 - 34 


/ u 




7 7 


X /. A 


0 J 


AQ 


DO 


c 1 

ji 


« /U , 




35 - 50 


7 ^ 




ft7 


/ • t;i 


12 


54 




Oi 


7 A 


A C 
03 


Over 50 


83 . 


46 






86 


26 


100 


55 


85 . 


38, 


SEX: 














■ 








Female 


72 


38 


79 


49 


7 A 


AA 


71 


51 


71'. 


57 


Hale 




/ 'X 

H J 


7 /• 






A A 


AQ 


C 1 
ji 


7 1 




ETHNICITY: 






















Black 


83 


38 


84 


3^ 


88 


37 


84 


43 


78 


41 


Chlcano 


73 


40- 


79 


45 


80 


. "33 


66 


42 


78 


45' 


Asian 


7A 


30 


78 


34 




JO 


71 


36 


. 80 


53 


Samoan 


C -7 
D / 


0 c 


0/ 


40 


£ A 


0 c 

jo 


0 0 

i 00. 


33 


75 


33 


White 






•7 1 

7 1 


C *7 

5/ 


t'Q 
DO 




0 3 


OU 


d3 


. 66 


EDUCATIONAL ' 






















LEVEL: 






















Under 8th 


85 


j9 


8/ 


2 J 


c4 


27 


0 n 

o2 


3.7 


71 


30 


9 - 11 / 


83 


21 


lb 


17 


81 


30 


79 


20 


88 


' 43 


High SchQpl 


68 ' 


44 


74 


57 


79 




66 


55 


.70 


65 


Coll. Grad. 


65 




7 7 


J 


76 


A5 


7ft 
/ 0 




7 ^ 


C 1 

J I 


ZIP CODE:" 




c 


















Carson 


75 


42 • 




41 


83 


43 


67 


46 


/ 75 


■51 


Gardena 


65 


38 


70 


38 


• 79 


41 


50 


39 


69 


■ 52 


Harbor City 


42 


,^1 


89 


46 


71.- 


36 


ih 


42 


60 


55 


Lomita 


A6 


52 


88 


70 


67 


56 


60. 


63 


71 


74 


P.V. Peninsula 70 


50 


74 


58 


69 


57 


68 


62 


66 


75 


San Pedro, E. 


67 


36 


77 


46 


72 


38 


76 


42 


72 


45 


San PedtLo, W. 


73 


34 


72 


48 


81 


56 


75 


55 


71 


65 ■• 


Torrance 


70 


33 


70 


30 


72 


55 • 


' 67 


48 


71 


65 


WiUtoington 
• 


74 


. 38 

'1 


89 


42 


86 


37 • 


67 


44 


74 
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consistently gave the -highest ratings , 83Z to 100%, to all services, followed by 
those under 19 whose range was 77% to 86%, Does this indicate that. the older 
adult and the incoming teenager are less demanding or more appreciative of 
services provided or do the service providers react differently to these age 
groups? Lowest ratings for most services were^ given by the 19 to 2A year .olds, 
63Z to 71%, with similar low rates reported by the 25 to 34 year olds; 64% to 85% 
of. young adults in general were appreciably less satisfied vith services than 
those at the top and bottom of the age range although there ie no apparent 
relationship of use or non^use to age. What implications might t-hls have in 
terms of the changing age distribution of the student body and continued need ^ 
for services? ' i 

Sex : Females gave higher rating^T particularly to instfructlonal and in 
lesser ^degree to support services although the rate of usage^was similar for 
both sexes. ' . * ^ 

Ethnicity : Blacks indicated -that' all services were helpful to them in 
greater proportion than did any^ther ethnic classification designated and also 

. • - ^ ■ ' ■ % 

exceeded the average- use of all services • 

Ghicanos and Asians were close in most appraisals and make up the second 



ar«n to appreciatj 



major grouping in relar^n to appreciation of services. They tend as a group 
to be users more than the remaining ethnic categories. Samoans appear to use 
all services more than any other group and to. rate employment related services 
highly and acacjemically related services less favorably than do the other 
ethnicities.' • ' 

Whites, collectively, report lesser use and less satisfaction with all 
services than do any other classification, and considering that tHey compose 
55% of the sample have tended- t^J depress the helpfulness ratios of all services. 
Many hypotheses can be proposed as to factors which might determii^e |these 
relationships depending oti the perspective of the planners. * ' 
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Educational Level: ResponcUntfl with less than eight years of school 
r« 

consistAtly report the highest proportional level of helpf ulnesTs , except for 
finan^'al^^^ai^ they also show a use level far greater than most other 

categories of educational background. The highest level of use of Sjervices was 
reported by.^tiidents who had completed some high school; and with the exceptio^ 
of "Instructor Advisement," they gave all services a higher level of helpfulness 
ratio than average. High school graduates reported a decidedly lower level of 
use of all services and ^a lower ratio of helpfulness than their peers with less 
education or than college graduates. i * 

• Comparison will be made with beginning seiilester sample to investigate the 
^hypothesis th^t the students with less, than a high school background have been 
enabled to complete courses through their us6 of services. College graduates 
as a group rate all services more helpful than- the sample average except for the 
Reading Lab and Academic A^^visement. - * f 

Geographical Location : One pattern which emerges from the cross tabulating 

I of usefulness of services with residence is that the extremes of socio-economic 

\ 

'^^evels as determined by population indicators show a negative relationship to 
use and value of services for completing students. Palos Verdcs Peninsula tends 

■ - ■ r 

to rate all services average to low and reports low usage. ^ ) 

Wilmington, with the lowest set of indicators, reports a higher than aver- 
age level of use of services and gives a high ratio of helpfulnese to adl 
services ea^fept Placement.- . ^ 

San Pedro, West, 90732, and San Pedro, Eas^t, 90731 , the next highest and' 
lowest socio-economic communities show similar though less pronounced proportions 
of use and perceptions of helpfulness. 

Harbor Cl(ty and Lomita show lower overall usage and ratings than average 

r ' ' ' ' 

with the excep'tion that both areas give very high ratings of helpfulness to 
Career Guidance Center, . j 
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CHAPTER III 
ANALYSIS 



The analysis of the r'elatlonshlpa^ delineated in the chapter- on- results of 



survey responses is a chapter yet to bej written. If the purpose of the study 
is to be acl^eved, the analyses and iijlterpretations of all of the informational 
material developed will be conducted by the personnel responsible for the 
delivery and management and use of instrQctional and support services. 

:■ 

Information presented in this repojrt plus the extensive amount of descrip- 
tive data contained in the cross tabulated SPSS printouts can serve as important 
components in the development of process and program objectives based on 
validated student interests. In terms of the educational model within which 
this study was structured, planners and participants will have the relationships' 
defined among the three variables population descriptors by community of the 
"socie^ty to be served," personal characteristics, credit objectives and use and 
assessment of services which describe the **nature of the student to, be taught;^* 
and the "knowledge to be learned" as defined by student ratings of the learning 
objectives which motivate^them to enroll and to participate in the educational 
process. ' « 

1 ^ . " ■■ ' . 

Objectiv^ affirmed by tlje largest proportions of .students cannot be inter- 
preted as ^Tii^0lou8, Can the public, state or local trustees or -the legislature,, 
argue against the development of self--conf idence , self-discipline, increased 
effectiveness in the accomplishment of g^als and advancement through participa- 
tion in academic coursework? If this is the student consumer in a consumers 
market, faculty can strengthen its role in planning aftd iinpleinentd*ion or^i^jyzJUtes 
and curriculae by using their expertise to address student self-defj||fted obieftives 
by institutional and course objectives which- will enable the students tp achieve 

V 



success. 
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Several questions, might be investigated by studying the information 

available. Which courses address particular student objectives? Are there 

A . * - . • * 

objectives important to particular groups or to the whole student body which 
£ire not being attended by a course or support service? Are there students 

'"^ - ^ , ; ■ - ' > 

with certain coinnon clusters of characteristics that are not taking, advantage 
of services or that do not find the services helpful? What relationship does/ 



residence, have to enrollment, progress or use of services? The purpose of 
this study is to encourage the stimulation of thesekinds of .questions ^from 
the persons actually involved in the provision of instruction^ and support 
services an4 by the students, .who actualize the .educational process through 
their' partlg:ipatipn, • , ^ , 

Persons involved in all roles which comprise the institutional educational 
process, i.e., instructor, llearner, counselor, counselee, tutor, tutee, super- 
visor, trainee, colleague , will perceive 'relationships and conceive of 
different questions * from the particulqr.context of their individual experiences, 

... '■ r ■ • ' ■ ' ^ f I, 

It is anticipated that «ome of the questions so generated will provide an 
outline for further research studies relating community, student and learning. 

The^ next step for this study is to determine the personal ranking of the 
objectives, particularly, at the high and low levels" in relation to their 
residence and charaeiferistics • It will be helpful to ascertain how individual 

- „ ■ T " •• , ^ . .■ ; .. 

prioritization of 4he objectives affects the grouped ranking. — 
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ZIP CODE: 

TOTAL POPULATION: 
Female " ^ 
Male 

AGE: ' • ^ 
Median 
l}nder 19 
19-2^ 
25-^4 

Over 60 

ETHNlCm 
Asian 
Black 
Hispanic 
Pacific Island 
White ? 

INCOME: 
Median 
Poverty 

EMPLOYMENT; 
Pop. Employed 
Professional & Hri 
Sales 
Clerlcnl 
Skilled Voc. 
labor A lloiiseliold 
Service 

EDUCATION; 
AveraRe 
Under 8th . 

\.m. SPRING \%'> 
ENROLLMENT H I. I 

I OF POPULATION 



CARSfiN 



87,619 



44, 



43,42Q 



21.8 



m 



5X 



6J 



-0-;: 



20!! 



m 



87. 



5« 



51 



181 



40"/ 



67. 



m 
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APPENDIX A 



LOS ANGELES HARBOR COLLEGE 
Prime Service Area 



POPULATION (iHA^lACT^RlSTlCS 



GARDENA 



9fl246-49 



51,230 



26.127 



25,103 



32 



m 



4X 



r5z 



■o-i 



57Z 



512.386 



85: 



4?I 



12.1 • 



1,730 (15.?:) 



in 



10! 



12 



18?, 



HARBOR CITY 



3Q7iQ 



13,469 



L969 



23,5 



m 



121 



n 



62 



n 

661 



LOHITA 



90717 



20,.238 



10.523 



9.715 



28 



342 



m 



252 



162. 



132 



22 



-0-2 



P. V, 
PENINSULA 



90274 



49.937 



25.468 



34 



402 



32 



282 



222 



72 



12 



-0-2 



142 



^12,213 



72 



332 



232 



62 



202 



322 



72 



729 (6.62) 



.42 



122 



12,3 



172 



570 (5.221 



4,21 



12 



932 



$10.126 



92 



392 



122 



82 



202 



362 



362 



11,7 



32 



-0-2 



962 



$24.180 



0-2 



362 



san pedro 
'east 



90731 



43,162 



22.0 



21,152 



30 



352 



82 



232 



192 



152 



32 



32 



242 . 



12 



692 



J87 



10.42 



san pedro 
west 



90732 



35,292 



17.9 



17.294 



TORRANCE 



' 90501 -,2 



K 30.906 
' MjJ62 



15.144 



312 



332 



152 



132 



162 



,12 



812 



$13.718 



32 



332 



632 



122 



122 



72 



32 



32 



•16 



493 (4.52) 



2,42 



-0-2 



1,787 (16,22) 



3.62 



102 



62 



1B2 



342 



132 



11,2 



1 ,537 (13.92) 



3.62 



362 



132 



25 



WILMINGTON 



90744 



38,054 



19.160 



18.894 



25 



402 



122 



252 



142 



92 



62, 



282 



32 



552 



82 



372 



182 



122 



202 



352 



102 



102 



102 , 



988 (9,02) 



2.82 



42 



172 



462 
"IT 



92 



12 



412 



112 



242 



142 
102 



72 



71 



kit 



42 



352 



$ 8.190 



17.52 



312 



102 



22 



102 



492 



132 



122 



10, 



222 



576 (5.22) 



1.92 



34.42 



1,028 (9,32) 



2.72 
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APPENDIX B 



DAY 

EVENING 



ZIP 




LOS ANGELES HARPOR COLLEGE 
INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH . 



The major goal of Harbor College la to continue to improve its services in the effort to 
offer the highest qiial^ty of education to its students. ^ 

Please, help ua to serve you better by letting, us knowVou better. Tell us: 

(1) Why YOU are here? and (2) How YOU feel about your cq^lege? 

Tell us the importance of the following objectives in leading to your enrollment and 
attendance at this college. ^ 

Circle the response which most closely fits ypu. 



k. EMPLOYMENT 

1) To find out how to get a job (new or different) 

2) To find out if there is a job I would really like 

3) To take vocational courses for advancement, (typing, 
drafting^ supervision, accounting, etc.) 

A) To take academic courses for advancement (speech, 
psychology, business administration, English, etc.) 

5) To prepare for management/professional position 

6) To gain recognition as an expert in my field 

7) To learn to establish my own business - 

B. BASIC SKILLS 

8) To improve ability in: (8) Reading l 

(9) English 

(10) Math • 

(11) Speech 

12) To Improve study skills (listening, outlining, >^_^ 

13) To develop physical skills in sports 

14) To itfprove natural language other than Engii9h ^ 

15) To develop problem solving skills ^ 
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rtT To develop analytical thinking 



High 

1 A 

2 A 

3 A 



5 
6 
7 



_A_ 
A 



Importance No 
Medium Low Interest 

BCD 



8 _ 


A 


B 


C . 




9 _ 


A 


^B 


C 


D 


10 - 


A . 


B 


C 


D 


11 


A 


B 


C 


D 




A 


B 


C 


D 


13 . 


A 


B 


C 


D 


1* . 


A 


B 


C 


D 


15 _ 


A ^ 


B 




D 


16^ 


A 


B 


C 


D 
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SELF-AWARENESS 



21 A B 



20) To Increase cultural awareness (anthropology, 
ethnic courses, foreign language) 

21) To dls/uas Ideas with other learners (philosophy, 
hunian:ytle8, literature) 

22) To e^joy self-e3cpreBslon In creative a^ctlvlty 
(crafts, writing, drama) 

23) To have fun' In a variety of courses 23 _A^ 



22 A 



24 



24) Tp understand why I act as I do ^ 

25) To Improve my self-confidence " 



26) . To develop self-dlsclpllne and effective. 

time management 

27) To examine my personal values - 27 _A^ 



28) To interact with others with similar concerns 

29) To increase my effectiveness in accomplishing 
my goals ^ 

30) To increase my self-respect ^0 — ^ 

31) To discover the values of student government 31 

32) To make friends with others of different 
backgrounds than my own 

33) To cope effectively with life situations 



32 



Importance 

PERSONAL INTERESTS CREATIVITY High Medlxm 1^ 

17) To expand appreciation of fine arte (art, music, 17 _A_ _B_ _C_ 
theatre, etc.)/ . ^«-->^ ^ 

18) . To develop tfi/lents In applied arts (art, ceramics,' 18 __A_ _B_ 

music, dance, etc.) — ^ 

19) To Increas* understanding of current events 19 __A_ __B_ _C_ 
(history, /political science, sociology) 

20 A B _C 



26 A B 



33 A B • 



28 A B C 

29 A B C 



£• SOCIAL INTERACTION 



Importance 
High Medium Low 



34) To participate with others In workshops and projects 34 

35) To participate In team athletics 



To Interact with other people of; 

36) a, similar Ideas ajjd backgrounds 

37) b. different Ideal^and backgrounds 

38) To develop ease In Mealing with people 

39) To learn to Improve family relationships • 

40) To make friends on campu^ . . 

41) Ta get along better with others" at work 

42) ^^ participate In student activities 

43) To be a leader In group activities 

44) To be a tutor or teaching aide 

45) To be a counselor j y 

46) To Team and understand why others act as they do 

47) To appreciate and respect other peoples' values 



35 A 



3 6 ' A 

37 A 



38 A 



39 A 



40 A 



41 A 



42 A 



43 



44 A. 



4 5 A 

46 A 



47 A^ 



C 




No 

Interest 



LIFE IN GENERAL 

48) To change and/or modify my life-style 

49) To learn about consumer rights 

50) .To learn practical household skills Xcooklng,^ 

clothing, home decoration) . . 

51) To learn .practical repair skills (appliances, 
cars, gardening) 



52X To learn skills for leisure activities (sports, 
) dancing, hobbles) ^ 



53) To learn about politics and government 

5^) To gain Information to help me to build a good 
• ijiarrlage^ 

55) To gain Information for Improvement of health 
and nutrition 

56) To ledrn about other countries , languages, and 
culture 
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57-) To learn atout parenting 



48 A 



49 A 



50 A 



51 A= 



52 A 



53 A 



^ 

54 A 



55 A 



56 A 



57 



57 A 



B 



C 



G, RECORDED CREDIT 

How important are t>he listed credits to you: ^' j 

58) Letter grade B, C, D) 

59) C/NCR (Credit/no credit) 

60) Transferable credit to- 4 yr, institution 

61) Non-transferable credit 

62) Vocational Certificate 

63) A. A. (2 year degree) 

• 64) B. A.', B. S. (4 year degree) 

65) Professional License , r 

.H. EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

Please indicate the degree to which the services listed, 
below have helped you to progress toward your goals, 

■ Y 

66) ReadiTi^ Lab 

67) Math Lab 

68) Placement Office ^ 

69) AcadeiAic Counseling 4 

70) Women's Ceflter 

71) Peer Counseling 

72) Cooperative Education 

73) Career Guidance Center 

74) Instructor Advisement 

-75) Financial Aids " . 

76) Involvement. Center 

77) Student Work Study 

78) Personal' Counseling 

I. ' SUGGESTED SERVICES 

How helpful would the foHowing services be to you or 
would you use them? 

% 79) College informational-orientation course for incoming 
students . 

• 80) Scheduled conferences with instructors 

81) Mid-term instructor conference during class hours 

82) Placement testing for course entry 
» 

83) Mandatory counseling for course withdrawal 

84) Contract cqurses completed at" your own pace 
' 85) Professional Persona] Counseling 

Q 86) Comprehensive Student health Service 
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Importance 
Medium Low 


No 
Interest 


58 A 


B 


C 


D 


59 A 


B 


C 


D 


60 A 


B 


C 


D 


61 a' 


B 


C 


D 


62 A 


B 


C 


D 


63 A 


B 


C 


D 


64 A 


B 


C 


D 


65 A 


B 


C 


D 




Helpf 
Some 


ul 

Not 


Haven ' t 


. Very 


What 


at all^ 


Used 


66 A 


B 


C 


D 


67 A 


B 


C ' 


D 


^8 A 


B 


C 


D 


69 A 


B 


C 


D 


70 A 
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LOS ANGELES HARBOR COLLEGE 



AGE: . ■ 87 A ' _B_ 



Under 19 19-24 25-34 35-50 50+ 



c 



SEX: 88 A B VETERAN: 89 _A_ B 

Female Male Yes No 

MARITAL STATUS^: 90 A ' B C B , 

Married Single Divorced Widoved 

ETHNXCITY: A B 



Black Chicano Asian . Samoan White 



EDUCATION LEVEL: 92 ' A B 



Ist to 8th 9th to 1 1th High School 



College Graduate Other - , " 

INCOME:. 9.3 A i ■ B 

Under -$A,0O0 ^6,000 - $7,999 $8,000 $11 .999 

D E 

<512,OOC - $15,999 ^16,000+ 

/ 

HOUHS OF ' 9^ A B; ___C _D_ 



WORK/WEEK: 0 - 10 10 - 20 20 - 30 40:h "Hot Employed 

1 ■ • 

NO. OF- UNITS ENROLLED 95 A B C D 

BEdlKNlNC OF SeiESTER: ^0 - 3 4 - 8 9 - 12 -13-18 <,19f 

NO. OF UMiTS COMPLETED 96 A_ 



THIS SEWFSTER: .0-3 4-8 9-12 13 - 18 19+ 



REASONS FOR DROPPING COURSES: 97 A ~t too hard ' 

B too much homevork 

" > * - '. C not the material expected 

V D boring* 

' F. • time conflict 



